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He cast damning aspersions on Mr. Lloyd George's place in politics and hinted to a public that was readily persuaded that the Coalition leader would not live "to pile another wreckage on the shore/' The Conservative Party he pounded where he knew that it was vulnerable. He had bound every leader and every party to the tottering form* of constitutional etiquette.
"It was their election/' he said, "not ours. It was they and not we who threw down the challenge. It was they again and not we who invited the judgment of the electorate. They have got it."
Mr. Asquith had set the Lansdowne panic running through the ranks in 1911, now his last blow was to catch the Conservative Party at a squeamish moment and break its nerve. " I am not going," he said with ironic contrast, "to lead my Party through mire and devious ways in the chase for office without power/'
In opposition Mr. Baldwin's task was difficult. He was forced to a course that was alien to Tory notions, because it had become a principle always openly to attack an enemy. An association of Toryism with tactics was an illogicality. Nevertheless, a leader who had lost the power to use his Party's programme was in a parlous state. He had to advance diplomatically, because he could not manifest his strength. He formed a "shadow cabinet" and prepared a programme for a recall to office at an. early date. At the same time his main objective had to be to keep the Socialists in power. In that insincere position Mr. Baldwin's own followers were his greatest difficulty. Many considered that their leader had been bought by Mr. Asquith, and they clamoured to overthrow the Government. They saw that he had given way to the Liberal mentality, and they had not then the example of Mr. MacDonald's fall from the heroic when he found that office no longer carried power. Those who assisted Mr. Baldwin against the determination of the diehard section, were some of the younger members of the party. They had